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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY according to his will. Thus the Lord having’ sion of crime, and it equally weakens our faith in 
JOHN RICHARDS, opened my understanding, and given me in mea- eternity. 
Ve. 299 Market Street, sure a feeling of himself, | was forced to con- The doctrine of man’s advancement, or “ de- 


Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, payable in clude, ar the woman of Samarm a oe is my velopments,” - it is called by the author of “Ves- 
advance. ‘Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars the Christ, this was the way, this was the truth. tiges of Creation,” from a fine of lower organiza- 
as by daily experience | found by the operation of|tion to his present elevated position among the 
the light in my own heart, compared with the tes-’ earth's denizens, thus gaing an ascendency in the 
timony that the saints and servants of God had rational understanding: we thus reason the poor, 
given in ages past; and thus in the mouths of two the degraded, the miserable specimens of our 
or three witnesses this testimony was established | race, not only out of their manhood, but out of 
and confirmed in me. But still how to receive their claim to salvation; hence a justification is 
and give obedience to it, | knew not—the enemy furnished for slavery, for subjugation, for war, 
THOMAS CARLETON’S CONVINCEMENT. often raising doubts and fears in me, and the war- and all that train of evils that have their origin, in, 
Thomas Carleton became connected with the fare between the flesh and spirit was great; | saW'** man's inhumanity to man’’—for surely no sen- 
that I should never find peace nor reconciliation sible mind, when inflicting such incalculable mis- 
with the Lord until I gave obedience to the light, ery, can honestly hope to meet the accusing spi- 
and came into society with the children of light,| rits of those whom he thus injures, at the judg- 
| was early visited by the love and tender mer- 2nd to the worship that stood in spirit, contrary) ment seat of God! If he believes them immortal, 
cy of the Lord, which often presented unto me to all the ways, worships, and services of the|/ and that even handed justice is there administer- 
iny state and manner of life; and by the same| World, set up in the wills and limitations of men,/ed, be must expect his soul to be cast out, * and 
Love and Light he made known unto me that his Which | saw to be only formal and traditional, and | fiends to snatch at it;’’ hence these acute, these 
way and worship was a purer, holier way and ®0 less than idolayry, as they then stood in the|/keen, these cool, calculating, metaphysical rea- 
cleaner life than | had yet attained unto. Thus Will-worship, being preseribed and set forth at the soners, are generally skeptics. Hume reasoned 
1 was induced to seek after the Lord; I read and Wills and pleasures of men, and established by the himself out of his soul, and Berkely out of his 
searched the Scriptures with much diligence and then present powers, government and authority; body; and therefore we have been graciously fa- 
zeal, and gave myself up to hear sermons, search 28 the Independent Church Faith, the Presbyte-| yored with the advice of the apostle to place our 
catechisms, &c., was often tossed in myself like tian Directory, and the Common Prayer Book of hope and confidence in the Father, and cautioned 
restless waves in a troubled sea, not feeling peace the Episcopals, may fully testify,—none being 10) against leaning to our own understandings; hence 
nor stability. [often besought the Lord in con- question or object against ang thing that was or so much is said in the writings of the patriarchs 
trition of spirit, to clear my understanding and !s believed by their several churches and assem-| of our own society, as well as in the volume of in- 
judgment, and make me to know his living way, blies, or prescribed in their rules or canons, di-\spiration, upon listening to the still small voice, 
truth and people, sects and opinions then abound- rectories or service books, (though never so much and not let in the reasoner, but follow the dictates 
ing, one saying, lo, Christ is here, another, lo, ‘dissatisfied in conscience) without undergoing the} of the heart—it is not the great, the wise, the in- 
he is there; every denomination construing, wrest-|Censures or abjudications of their particular 80-|telligent, but the humble and the pure in heart 
ing and interpreting the Scriptures to their sun-|Cieties: but they that are come to the light and that are to see God. My own mind is deeply im- 
dry tenets, and forcing meanings from them to| liberty of the sons of God, and to live and walk in hued with the conviction that religion—and espe- 
answer their principles, and to maintain every of the spirit, by the spirit, they know the anointing cially Christianity— has its seat in the deep-rooted 
their interpretations as authentic truths, in all which abideth in them, and is truth and no lie, affections of the heart; that the intellect has but 
which | was as one without foundation, tossed! which teacheth them in all things to follow the Jittle to do with a pure faith; and that the meek, 
with every of their windy doctrines; but it still) Lamb only whithersoever he goes, and the lead-|the humble, the dependant Christian, under what- 
rested with me, that man was created for God’s|ings of his spirit, and not the formal trash and ever mode or form of worship he may offer up 
glory, | being ever and anon judged and con-,'raditional precepts of men, and so they are|his morning orisons. or whisper his evening ves- 
demned in myself for sin and disobedience, for the ceased from man and his teachings, knowing the} pers, will find them accepted. 
law was come by which is the knowledge of sin, Lord is come to teach his people himself, where- 
and the commandment being come, sin revived,|of | being persuaded in my own heart, was at 
and [ died as it were; then sin by the command- length constrained to yield and resign myself unio 
ment became exceedingly sinful, and then I was;the will of the Lord. 
driven to seek for peace night and day, early and 
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Religious Society of Friends in 1663, and gives 
the following account of his convincement:— 


I acknowledge, when I meet a keen, acute, 
metaphysical reasoner, | always doubt the in- 
stincts of his heart; he easily reasons himself into 
a belief, that, with the light of ages for his guide. 





glass bli d nelebtd Taliiine. Giadhikes’ @ i a he must be wiser in his generation than the chil- 
‘ as § Bi cs ¢ - . . . . 
a Sean. tal Aetna Th tame ecient dren of light; there is always in the mind of such 
ily devotions, &c., running from one house, town. . ' ; : 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. a man something that spproaches far nearer to 


assembly, and worship, to another,—seeking the: 
the Word of the Lord in all their sabbaths, lec- | 
tures, humiliations or thanksgivings,—diligently| p 
observing every ordinance in which the Minister’ 
said God was to be found —and all to obtain 
peace with my Maker; but it fled from me, nor 
was to be found amongst them. 


the incarnation of the spirit of evil, than in those 

I have read with deep interest those portions of who indulge the sudden passions, the follies of 
ennett’s Six Weeks in Ireland that have been poor, frail humanity, because it is harder for him 
published in the Intelligencer; and have marked to repent,—beeause he discards the hetter feel- 
with sorrow the decline of pure and undefiled re- ings, the generous impulses of the heart, for the 
ligion, and an increase of that spirit that not only coo} deductions of the intellect. Such men place 
refuses charity to the objects of such deep-seated a low estimate upon the inspirations of the pro- 
At length, after much humiliation, contrition, mercy, but justifies its unfeeling hardness of heart, phets; to them they are the musty records wf past 
and distress, it pleased the Father to reveal his on the ground of moral and political expedieney; time; they know that the inspirations of prophecy 
Son in me; and by his light that gives the know- representing that calamity, as is frequently the are not offered as the deductions of the under- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of his Son case, not to be the result of any inscrutable agen- standing, but professing to he drawn fram a com- 
Jesus Christ, (2 Cor. iv. 6,) he was pleased to|cy, but of the faults and follies of political leaders, munion with him who wrote his law in the heart; 
give me a glimpse of the heavenly land, and of the of social and religious organiaations. When we they force him either to yield his own long che- 
way to the kingdom of God, which | saw to be in! read the Californian accounts of the Diggers, and rished philosophy, to come down from his own 
and through the light of Christ Jesus, which light-| the African description of Bushmen and Hotten- exalted notions of self, or to discard and defy 
eth every man that cometh into the world, as it/ tots, as well as the details of human folly and hu- these sources of light; they must become skepti- 
was then preached and testified by the servants of man wickedness in war—find the latter glorified, cal, or they must become humble. ‘To avoid the 
the Lord, a measure of which | felt in myself, and the former despised—-it is not surprising that latter, they place all their dependence wpon moral 
which told me all that ever I did, secretly con-| skepticism in those things that relate to man’s im- movements; they cannot easily believe that the 
demning every work in me, with every word that| mortality should obtain a place in the minds of prophets dwelt nearer to the everlasting fountain, 
was contrary to the will and mind of the Father, intellectual and cultivated men!—degrade man to or drew their inspirations from a purer Source of 
and also justifying every word and work that was the level of a brute, or exalt him in the commis- truth, and light, and life, than the efforts of rea. 
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gon and philosophy can imagine. Men. whose: 
religion is a philosophical religion—men whose 
religion is one of the inductive sciences, always 
endeavor to make it consist in some rational anal- 
ysis or arrangement of the divine attributes; they 
assume to define the omniscient, and to measure 
the infinite! But thanks be unto God for the ex- 
ercise of his unspeakable wisdom and goodness, 
they find it exceedingly difficult to eradicate hu- 
man feelings from the human breast; they may 
stifle them for a season by the practice of reason- 
ing—they may attribute the famine and the pes- 
tilence to man’s folly, or man’s selfishness—they 
may thus chill the upper and the nether fountains 
of virtue, but the time of spring returns, warm 
with the gushings of a~mother’s love, with the 
memory of a sister’s devotion, and bright with 
the example of a father’s manlier sensibilities 
when our little hearts have beaten, and our infant 
eyes have overflowed at hearing him read the sad 
history of the sufferings of those who have been 
born the children of sorrow; and who, when the 
hopes of life were withered, held fast their faith 
in God. 


I have lived for several years in a neighborhood 
that has been the asylum of the poor of Ireland; 
and during the past year have been called on by 
a large number of them to assist them in trans- 
mitting their scanty earnings to their famishing| 
relatives! I have read near one hundred letters 
from the sufferers beyond the Atlantic to their 
friends tcre, and amid all the awful details of 
want and woe—amid all the anguish of the bro- 
ken-hearted, the lingering, and the dying, religion 
has come, like the messenger of glad tidings, to 
the bruised spirit, ministering the hopes and the 
blessings of immortality in the hours of dependen- 
cy! Not one instance can be found among thein 
all, in which the poor, helpless victim of the ca- 
lamity has faltered in his faith in the divine good- 
ness. Not one single individual whose letters |, 
have read, ascribes it to the institutions of the 
State; but every lettex, without one single excep- 
tion, contains the méek, the humble, the patient 
appeal, ‘*God is good!’’—** God knows what is 
best for us!’"—* God has visited our country fer 
some inscrutable purpose’’—** God is taking my 
poor children from the evil to come’’—* God 
sends his rain upon the just and upon the unjust; 
why should we repine if he sends sorrow and 
want.”” It is He who removes the babe in infan 
cy, and the strong man in his power; it is He who) 
calls the generous and the good in the midst of 
his usefulness, and leaves the wicked to ripen 
gray with time; who shall say unto him, ‘what is 
it thou doest,’’—* though he slay ine, yet will | 
irust in him, my innocency shall be established 
before him. 1 will plead my cause in his pre- 
sence; I will fill my mouth with argument.”’ Can 
Protestants wonder at the increase of the Catho- 
lic religion, when a pure faith like this is its sus- 
taining arm. 1 would not give up such a faith 
for a thousand worlds; no, not to arrest the pro- 
gress of the famine in its ghastliness; nor to stop 
the destroying angel on his way!—because | put 
a higher estimate upon the salvation of one sin- 
gle immortal soul, than I do upon the earthly 
prosperity of all the inhabitants of Ireland. 


or 


I know that it is common in these days of po- 
litical philosophy and moral reasoning, to place 
all this to the account of Irish ignorance; to a de- 
grading imbecility; that refuses to grapple with 
these political and moral changes that would pro- 
duce a change of circumstances, that would in- 
cite men to rebellion and to war! I have even 
heard Protestants, who would be sadly scandal- 
ized if it was thought they were not religious 
people, attribute all this to a want of intelligence; 
“the poor degraded things,”’"—~** the poor priest- 
ridden fools,’’—* the poor, ignorant fanatics, '— 


———— 


are expressions that are forever in the 


but not of their hearts, may well regard a faith 
equal to the faith of Abraham, as madness and 
folly: to them the patience of Job furnishes no 
consolation; and to them the devotions of David 
are hypocritical, because he was guilty of deep 
dyed sins! ‘They thus reason themselves into a 
disbelief of his mission; and they boldly declare 
that he could not be a man after God's own 
heart, or he would neither have killed Uriah, nor 
led an army to battle: they forget the promise of 
him who is all forbearance, forgiveness, and love; 
“though your sins be as scarlet, | will make 
them white as snow; though they be as crimson, 
they shail be as wool.”” ‘hey thus go from little 
to more, until they discard the old testament al- 
together; and we all know how this is followed 
by placing a low estimate upon the new. They! 
find no necessity for a faith in miracles, in divine 
interpositions, or in the annunciations of prophe- 
cies. They weigh the mighty epochs of the! 
world’s history in the petty scales of their own! 
experience; and they pronounce upon the works 
of omniscience, as though they came within the 
reach of their own puny understandings. ‘They 
reverse the grect truth, that he puts no trust in 
his servants, and his angels he chargeth with fol-| 
ly.”” Phey can never realize the benefit of the’ 
declaration, that God will confound the wisdom 
of * the wise, and bring to nought the under-' 
standing of the prudent;’’ because they regard) 
the advancement of men in moral attainments! 
and intellectual abilities, as far more important 
than humility and self-denial! They talk loudly| 
about the moral and intellectual improvement of! 
the age, about the onward progress of man!—but 

know of no improvement that human society 
needs more than humility; | know of no greater’ 
advancement than for men to bring themselves to! 
believe that the prophets and apostles—the glori-| 
ous types of human perfectness—were wiser than! 
they. They would then adopt the precepts, the 
principles, the example of him who was meek 
and lowly of heart: but how can we expect men 
to improve, when the doctrine is constantly ringing 
in their ears by the press and by the people, that 
the world is, and has been for ages, making im- 
provements upon the doctrines, the precepts, the 
exumple of Jesus; they thus discard the glorious 
light that God, in his goodness, has graciously 
vouchsafed to kindle for their guide; they place 
the mighty deeds of Jesus of Nazareth among 
things that may be explained by intellectual im- 
provement. 


| 


[amine and pestilence are no longer inscruta- 
ble agencies used in the divine government, but 
are all owing to a want of better arrangements, 
to a better organization of human society, to the 
establishment of a republican form of govern- 
ment: they are all difficulties to be met and 
grappled with; and an humble dependance upon 
Providence is a weak and foolish faith. ‘The way 
is thus opened for Fourierism, for Anti-rentism, 
for taking possession of Mexico, and for discard- 
ing the religion of the primitive church! Do we 
really believe that the temperance societies of the 


— - 
ir mouths! | such men to ** come let t 
Men whose religion is the religion of their heads,|cause there is no settlec 


1s reason together;”’ be- 
| standard, no rule, no 
principle, to which both parties can appeal. But 
whatever may be the progress of improvement, 
there must be, even in these days of intellectual 
power and pride, among the works of the infinite, 
things that are too deep or to high for us to mea- 
sure—things that the eye hath not seen, nor the 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive; and for these, the mind 
awaits the divine revealings, opens itself to re- 
ceive the inspirations pf the prophets, and con- 
fides in the promises of divine interpositions. The 
skeptic cannot be expected to adopt the faith of 
the humble Irish cottager, or Catholic; but toa 
truly religious, to a pure and humble mind, the 
argument for a belief in miracles, or in a special 
providence, is as unnecessary as it is irresistible. 

VinDEX. 
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The following deposition of our friend, the 
late Joseph Parrish, was extensively circulated at 
the time it was given; and having recently been 
re-published in several periodicals, it has been 
suggested that it would be interesting, and, 


perhaps, new to many readers of the Intelligen- 
cer. 


JOHN RANDOLPI’S CASE. 


DR. PARRISH’S DEPOSITION. 


Joseph Parrish, of the city of Philadelphia, 
doctor of medicine, aged 55 years or thereabouts, 
being produced, affirmed, and examined, on be- 
half of William Meade, named in the annexed 
commission, deposeth as follows: — 


That being legally required to make a deposi- 
tion, relative to John Randolph of Roanoke, I 
do hereby state my recollections of such incidents 
as I consider calculated to show the state of his 
mind during the period of my medical attend- 
ance. 

John Randolph died under my medical care on 
the morning of Fifth month (May) 24th, 1833, at 
one quarter before twelve o'clock. He breathed 
his last in a chamber of the City Hotel, No. 41 
North Third Street. 

I was present at his departure, closed his eyes, 
and placed his limbs in a decent position. I was 
called to visit him on the 20th inst., by Edmund 
Badger, one of the proprietors of the City Hotel. 
It was a stormy night. ‘The patient bad arrived 
that afternoon in the steamboat from Baltimore. 
He was bound for Europe, and had been disap- 
pointed in getting on board the packet. He soon 
informed me that he was acquainted with my char- 
acter. “I know you thro’ Giles,” alluding, I pre- 
sume, to Wm. B. Giles, late governor of Virginia, 
respecting whose case I was repeatedly consulted. 
The patient appeared much disturbed on account 
of some difficulties he had encountered after leav- 
ing the steamboat. It was evident he was ex- 
tremely ill; his debility was such, that it was with 
great difficulty he could expectorate, which caused 
much distress in respiration. He appeared fully 
aware of his danger; told me he had attended se- 


present day are any better than the Rechabites? yeral courses of lectures on anatomy, described 
Do we really believe that the system of slavery, his symptoms with medical accuracy, declaring he 
as it prevails in this country, is any better than must die, if he could not discharge the puriform 
the system that prevailed among the Hebrews? matter. On inquiring how long he had been sick, 
Do we really believe that the wars for extending he replied, * Don't ask me that question. I have 
slavery, and for poisoning mankind with opium, peen siek all my life.” He soon told me, how- 
are any improvement upon the wars of Joshua? ever, that he had been affected for three years 


| feel, sometimes, when | hear so much about) with his present disease, which had been greatly 


reform, and progress, and improvement, as if Ijaggravated by his voyage to Russia. “ This had 
was called upon to yindieate the character, the|killed him.” On feeling his pulse he said, “You 
virtues, and the wisdom of Jesus, from the asper-|can form no judgment by my pulse, it is so pecu- 
sions of those who think themselves wiser andjliar.”” I soon perceived that to manage the case 
better than him: but it is impossible to call upon! before me, would be like steering between Scylla 
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and Charybdis, and concluded to peoceed by eate| 


tious soundings, rather than advance under full 
sail. I told him he had been so long an invalid, 
he must have acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the general course of practice adapted to his 
case: he replied, **Certainly, at 40, a fool or phy- 
sician, you know.”’ | remarked there were idio- 
syncracies in many constitutions, and wished to 
ascertain what was peculiar about him; he said, 
“| have been an idiosyneracy all my life.’ ‘This 
appeared truly a most trite and correct view of 
the subject, although the querist did not think it 
necessary to give a concurring reply. He inform- 
ed me that all the preparations of camphor inva- 
riably injured him, and as to ether, “It would 
blow me up.”’ Not so of opium and its prepara- 
tions—for I soon discovered he was accustomed 
to free use of this drug in some form or other. 


On one occasion he told me that he either did 
or could (f am not clear as to the words did or 
could) take opium like a Turk; but I certainly 
received from him the i impression, that he was in 
the habitual use of opium in some shape or 
other. 


His conversation was curiously diversified, and 


he complained with no small asperity of the diffi- . 


culties he encountered afier leaving the steam- 
boat. 


He was put into a wretched hack, the glass of 
the carriage was broken—he had been obliged to 
go from one hotel to another, in search of lodg- 
ings, exposed to the peltings of the storm, and 
every thing was in a state of discomfort. He soon 
introduced the subject of the Quakers, commpli- 
menting us in his peculiar manner for “ neatness, 
economy, order, comfort in every thing, right in 
every thing, except politics—there, always twisti- 
cal."’ Before 1 departed, he repeated a portion 
of the Litany of the Episcopal church with appa- 
rent fervor. ‘The following morning he sent for 
me early. [ was called from bed; he apologized 
handsomely for disturbing me, and from ibis pe- 
riod we appeared mutually to enter into our new 
acquaintance in the capacity of patient and phy- 
sician. 

Afier considerable experience in sick chambers 
and at death-beds, | may say, | never met with a 
character so perfectly original and unique. He 
might be sometimes compared to a spoiled and 
fractious child; but a little observation convinced 
me that, in the midst of his extreme constitutional 
irritability, petulance, impatience, and sarcasm, 
there were some noble traits of character; among 
these was a keen sense of propriety; and when 
this was gently appealed to, there was a disposi- 
tion to be convinced, and acknowledge indiscre- 
tions. On more than one occasion, it seemed 
proper for the patient to understand, that while 
his physician felt every disposition to treat him 
with kindness and respect, he was not insensible 
to what was due to himself. 


On one occasion, when I proposed something 
for his relief, he petulantly and positively refused 
compliance. I paused, and addressed a few words 
to him; his good sense predominated—he apolo- 
gized, and was as submissive as an infant. One 
evening I proposed a medical consultation, leav- 
ing the choice to himself. 
entire confidence in his medical attendant, he 
promptly objected to the proposal, with the re- 
mark, “In a multitude of counsel there is confu- 


sion—it leads to weakness and indecision—the 


patient may die, while the doctors are staring at 
each other.” 

On parting with him, especially at night, | 
would receive the kindest acknowledgments in 
the most affectionate tones, generally with the ad- 
dition—* God bless you, He does biess you, and 
He will bless you.” 


\ wanbiad to John, soon afer ; arrived, that | had 
seen his master very low several times before, 
and he had revived, and perbaps he would again; 
the patient directly said, “John knows better than 
that.”’ 

The interview of this morning was peculiarly 
impressive. | had not been long with him, before 
he looked at me with great intensity, and said, in 
a very earnest and distinct manner, “! confirm 
every disposition in my will, especially that re- 
specting my slaves whom I have manumitted, and 
for whom | have made provision."’ This decla- 
ration was to me altogether unexpected; it in- 
volved a subject, which in our previous interviews 
had never been touched. It was one | should not 
have introduced. 


It ccomed as though his disposition to criticise 
on the pronunciation of words could not be re- 
strained under any circumstances of bodily suffer- 
ing or immediate danger of death—the slightest 
deviation from his standard of propriety must be 
met and corrected. 

In the application of words to convey ideas, he 
was extremely exact. lle once remarked to me, 
that “although the French was a vile language, | 
yet it was preferable to any other for treaties and 
public documents, because every word was in its 
exact place, no double meaning, there it stands.” 
The night preceding his death | passed about two 
hours in his chamber; he told me, in a plaintive 
tone, that his poor Joho was worn down by fa- 
tigue, and compelled to go to bed. 





With an assurance of 


A most attentive substitute supplied his place; 
but neither he, nor |, were like John, who knew 
where to place his hand on every thing, in a large 
quantity of baggage prepared for an European 
voyage. 

The patient was greatly distressed in breathing, | 
in consequence of difficult expectoration; and re- 
quested me, at my next visit, to bring instruments 
for performing the operation of bronchotomy, for 
he could not live, unless relieved; yet in the same 
interview he directed a certain newspaper to be 
brought to him;—it was found after a difficult 
search; he put on his spectacles as he sat propped 


‘up in bed, turned over the paper several times 


and examined it carefully, then placed his finger, 
on a part he had selected, handed it to me, with a| 
request that I would read it; it was headed “Che-| 
rokee.” In the course of reading, | came to the’ 
word “ Omnipotence’’—I gave it the full sound, 

Omni-potence; he checked me instantly, repeat- 
ing it according to Walker. | offered my reasons’ 
for pronouncing it as | did; he did not rebut, but) 
quickly said, * Pass on.’’ Not long after [ pro- 
nounced the word «* Impetus,’’ with the e long— 
he corrected me instantly. & hesitated on his 
criticism, and in an inquiring and doubtful tone, 
repeated the word as he had pronounced it; he 
sharply replied, * ‘There can be no doubt of it.” 
An immediate acknowledgment of the reader that | 
he stood corrected appeared to satisfy the critic, 
and the piece was concluded. 1 now observed to 
lium that there was a great deal of sublimity in 
the composition; he directly referred me to the 
Mosaic account of creation, and repeated, ** Let 
there be light, and there was light.’ There is 
sublimity!’’ He spoke, in the interview, of the 
slanders and lies that had been published against 
him in the newspapers; even his domestic ar-! 
rangements, his silver cups, &c., had been no- 
ticed, when every one might know that silver was 
more economical than highly finished china, or 
cut glass, that was liable to be broken. I believe 
the patient never fully relinquished his hold upon 
life until the day he died;—it is true be had often | 


‘said he was dying, he must die, or words to that} 
‘effect; 


but these were rather to be considered as) 
the ebullitions of a morbidly irritable mind. ‘The 
hope of getting off to Europe still lingered with! 
him—in proof, I will state that, perhaps on the 
third day of my attendance, he informed me that 
he intended to go to New York the next morning, 
and wished my bill to be left at the bar. 
stood it to be bis intention to embark at New 
York for Europe. Instead of going as he expect- 
ed, he was so extremely ill in the might that | was 
called from my bed to visit him. He also request- 
ed me to have some sulphate of morphia which be 


had in his possession, as a pure imported article, | 
\divided into papers of ove grain each. 


The morning of the day that John Randolph’ 


died, | received an early and urgent message to 
visit him—several persons were in the room, but 
left it, exeept his servant John, who appeared af- 
fected at the situation of his dying master. | re- 





ticular on the subject of slaves. 


a good witness for Joha! 


I under-| 


1 assured him I was rejoiced to hear sucha de- 


claration from him—he appeared anxious to im- 
press it on my mind. 
to go for a short time, to attend an urgent mes- 
Sage, received just before | left home, assuring 
iny patient | would return as speedily as possible. 
He positively objected to my leaving him. 
must not go, you cannot, 
me.’ 
that the doctor did not leave the room, and John 
accordingly locked the door and soon reported. 
* Master, | have locked the door, and got the 
key in my pocket; 


Soon after this, | proposed 


“You 
you shall not leave 
Ile called to his servant John to take care 


the doctor can’t go now.’’— 
My proposal to leave him for a short time, even 


on a promise of return, evidently irritated him for 
a moment. 


It may show the situation of his mind, when I 


state, that in the moment of excitement to which 


| referred, he said, “If you do go, you need not 


return.” 


I appealed to him as to the propriety of such 


an order, inasmuch as | was only desirous of dis- 
charging my duty towards another patient who 
might stand in need of assistance. 
instantly changed, and he said, “*1 retract that 
/expression;”’ 
|afterwards, casting on me an expressive look, he 
again said, “I retract that expression.” 
him I thought I understood him distinctly on the 
subject he had communicated, and | presumed 
the will would explain itself fully—he replied in 
his peculiar way, * No, you don’t understand it; 


His manner 


and probably a quarter of an hour 


I told 


| know you don’t. Our Jaws are extremely par- 


A will may 
manumit them, but provision for their subsequent 


support requires that a geclaration be made, in 


the presence of a white witness; and it is requigite 
that the witness, after hearing the declaration, 


should continue with the party, and never lose 


You are 
You see the propriety 
and importance of your remaining with me!— 
Your patients must make allowance for your sit- 
uation.”’ | saw and felt the force of the appeal. 

The interest of the scene increased every mo- 
ment. I was now locked in the chamber with a 
dying statesman, of no common order; one whose 


sight of him until he is gone or dead. 


‘commanding talents, elevated political station, 


combined with great eccentricity of character, 
had spread his fame, not only through his native 
land, but over Europe. He then said, “John 
told me this morning, * Master, you are dying.’ ”’ 
1 made no attempt to conceal my views; on the 
contrary, | assured him, | would speak to him 
with entire candor on the occasion, and told him 
it had been rather a subject of surprise that he 
had continued so long. 

He now made his preparations to die. 


Be- 


‘tween him and his faithful servant there appeared 


to be a complete understanding. He directed 
John to bring him his father’s breast button, 
which was immediately produced. He then di- 


‘rected him to place it in the bosom of his shirt. 


It was an old fashioned, large sized gold stud,— 
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John placed it in the button hole of the shirt bo- 
soin; but to fix it completely required a hole on 
the opposite side. When this was announced to 
his master, he quickly said, ** Get a knife and cut 
one.’ | handed my pen-knife to John, who cut 
the hole and fixed the valued relic to the sat.sfac- 
tion of the dying patient. A napkin was also 
ealled for, and was placed by John upon the 
breast of the patient. Fora short time he lay 
perfectly quiet, bis eyes were closed, and | con- 
eluded he was disposed to sleep. He suddenly 
roused from this state, with the words, * Re- 
morse,”’ “ Remorse.’ It was twice repeated; at 
the last time at the top of his voice, evidently |reau, and requested | would take from it a remu- 
with great agitation, he cried out, “ Let me see neration for my services. ‘lo ns | promptly ob- 
the word.”” No reply followed: having learned jected, informing him, I should feel as though | 
enough of the character of my patient to ascer- were acting indelicately to comply. He then 
tain, that when I did not know exactly what to waived the subject by saying, “In England it is 
say, it was best to say nothing. He then exclaim- always customary.” 

ed, * Get a dictionary—let me see the word.” | 
cast my eyes around me, and told him I believed 
there was none in the room. ‘ Write it down, with pillows, nearly erect. ‘hose only who know 
then—let me see the word.” I picked up one of his form and singular physiognomy can form an 
his cards from the table, “ Randolph of Roan- jdea of his appearance at this moment. Being | 


oke,’’ and inquired whether I should write on extremely sensitive to cold, he had a blanket over 
that. ‘ Yes, nothing more proper.” Then’ with pis head and shoulders, and be directed Jobn to| 
my pencil | wrote Remorse. He took the card place his hat on over the blanket, which aided in| 
in bis hands in a hurried manner, and fastened Keeping it close to his head. ‘I'he hat bore evi-| 
his eyes on it with great intensity.“ Write it on! dent marks of age, and was probably the one ex-| 
the back,” he exclaimed. I did so, and handed posed to the peltings of the storm during his dis-| 
it to him again. He was excessively agitated at comforts on the day of his arrival. 


. . ' ’ 
this period; he repeated, “ Remorse! you have no) With a countenance full of sorrow, Jolin stood) 
idea what it is—yon can form no idea of it what- close to the bed-side of his dying master. ‘The| 


ever; it has contributed to bring me to my pre-| four witnesses, viz: Edmund Badger, Dr. Francis} 
sent situation; but | have looked to the Lord West, my son—Dr. Isaac Parrish—and myself, | 
Jesus Christ, and hope I have obtained pardon.’ | were placed in a semi-circle in full view. It was| 
He then said, * Now let John take your pencil evidently an awfully interesting moment to the 
and draw a line under the word,”’ which was ac-| patient. He rallied all the expiring energies of| 
cordingly done. 1 inquired what was to be done mind and body to this last effurt; his whole soul! 
with the card; he replied, “ Put it in your pocket | seemed concentrated in the act; his eyes Mashed! 
and take care of it;.when I am dead look at it.”” feeling and intelligence. 

This was an impressive scene. All the plans; Pointing towards us with his long index finger, | 
of ambition, the honors and the wealth of this|he thus addressed us:—* | confirm all the direc-| 
world, had vanished as bubbles on the water. He tions in my will respecting my slaves, and direct! 
knew and he felt that his very moments were few, them to be enforced, particularly in regard to a| 
and even they were numbered. 


‘young physicians who should remain and never 
lose sight of bin until he was dead, and to whom 
he could make the declaration. My son, Dr. 
Isaac Parrish, and my young friend and late pu- 
pil, Dr. Francis West, were proposed to him, 
saying the latter was a brother of Captain West. 
He quickly asked, * Captain West of the pack- 
et?’ On receiving an aflirmative reply, he said, 
‘*Send for him, he is the man, I'l! have him.’"— 
From some circumstances that had come to my 
knowledge, | had reason to believe that Captain 
James West was a favorite with the patient. Be- 
fore the door was unlocked, he pointed to a bu- 


The witnesses were now sent for, and soon ar- 
rived. ‘The dying man was propped up in bed 


It afforded his) provision for their support; and then raising his} 
physician an opportunity, without being tntrusive,| arm as high as he could, he brought it down with! 
of offering to him a few serious observations, and | his open hand on the shoulders of his favorite 


pointing the expiring statesman to a hope beyond | Jolin, adding these words, “especially for this 


t 


the grave, My situation at this period ‘was se-|man.’’ He then asked each of us whether we| 
rious and embarrassing. {Locked in the chamber! ynderstood him. 
of a dying patient, and solemnly called upon as a) 
witness, confirming a will already made for the! 
liberation and support of his slaves, when the only 
human ear that heard these declarations, except 
myself and the testator, was one of the very )slaves; yet in order for their subsequent support, 
slaves included in the bequest. It required no|,, was necessary that a declaration should be 
unusual foresight to anticipate the construction) inade in the presence of one or more white wit- 
which might be put upon such testimony: per-|jesses, who, after receiving it from the party, 
haps in a distant court, where the witness might| should remain and never lose sight of him until) 
be personally unknown, especially when, added to|he was dead. I then appealed to the dying man| 
this, it was found he was.a member of Ithe reli-\to know whether | bad stated it correctly; he re-| 
gious society of Friends, who long since had) pjiod, « Yes! and gracefully waving his hand as! 
washed their hands from the stain of slavery, and) 4 token of our dismission, he said, “The young| 
whose sentiments on that subject were universally | yentlemen will remain with me.” J took leave,| 
known. I saw that even under a charitabie con-| with an assurance that | would return as speedily | 
struction of the testimony, the force of early im-|as possible, and remain with him. Afier an ab-| 
pressions and the bias of education might be sup-| cence of perhaps an hour or more, and about fif-| 
posed imperceptibly to influence even an upright ty minutes before his decease, | returned to his| 
mind, and give a coloring to words and facts,| sick room—but now the scene was changed; his} 
which to others, differently educated, might be|;een, penetrating eye had lost its expression, his 
viewed in another hight. 


At the close of this exhausting effort, | remark- 
ed to my fellow-witnesses, that my patient a short, 
time before informed me in private, that accord- | 
ing to the laws of Virginia, a will might manumit 


‘powerful mind had given way, and he appeared | 

Under these views, | introduced the subject of totally incapable of giving any correct divections) 
calling in some additional witnesses, and sugcest-| relative to his worldly concerns. ‘To record what) 
ed sending down stairs for Edmund Badger,/now took place may not be required further than) 
whose attentions were very great to him. He'to say, that almost to the last moment, some of| 
replied, “I have already communicated that to his eecentricities could be seen lingering about} 
him.”* {I stated that it was my intention to be him. 
with him as steadily as possible until his death;| He had entered within the dark valley of the 
but with his concurrence | would send for two shadow of death, and what was passing in his, 
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chamber was like the distant voice of words 
which fell with confusion on the ear: the further 
this master spirit receded from human view, the 
sounds became less distinct, until they were final- 
'y lost in the deep recesses of the valley—and all! 
that was mortal of Randolph of Roanoke was 
hushed in death. 


In conclusion, perhaps it may be proper for me 
clearly and distinctly to state, that at the time he 
made the declaration in my presence, relative to 
his will, he was capable of discriminating correct- 
ly between thing and thing, and he also possessed 
tenacity of memory; hence, | give it as my decided 
belief, that he was of sound disposing mind and 
memory. 

Early on the afternoon of the day on which 
John Randolph died, it was concluded by the 
four witnesses to commit to writing the declara- 
tions which he had made, according to their uu- 
derstanding of them. This I did in a room, con- 
tiguous to the one wherein he died, and where 
his corpse was then lying, and the original paper 
is now in my possession. The paper hereto an- 
nexed, marked and subscribed with my name, is 
a true copy of the same. Jos. Parrisn. 


Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


THE OLD MAN’S FUNERAL. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I saw an aged man upon his bier, 
His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year ;— 
Cares that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed, 
And woman's tears fell fast, and children wailed aloud. 


Then rose another hoary man, and said, 
In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
“Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead? 
Ye are not sa@‘to see the gathered grain, 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards cast, 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened mast. 


“Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
Oe’r the warm-eolored heaven, and ruddy mountain head 


“Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 

While the soft memory of his virtues yet 

Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set? 


“His youth was innocent; his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness every day ; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm, and sage, 
Faded his late deelining years away ; 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


“ Phat life was happy; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his; 

For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries, 

No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 

For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 


“ And I am glad that he has lived thus long, 
And glad that he has gone to his reward; 
Nor can I deem that nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. 
For when his hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die.” 











The harp must be tuned well, if its chords are 
to harmonize and refresh the ear with melodious 
strains; and there are preparative exercises re- 
quisite to attune the heart for spiritual service. 
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PHILA 





DELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 15, 1848. 

In this number will be found the Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the * Female Association of 
Philadelphia for the Relief of the Sick and In- 
firm Poor with Clothing, &c.” This Institution 
is composed of members of our Society, and 
has pursued its unobtrusive course fur nineteen 
years,—dispensing the funds which have been 
placed at its disposal, for the relief of human 
woe. 

To such of our readers as do not kuow the 
fact, we may state, that the waots of every appli- 
cant are personally inspected by a committee; and 
no aid is administered until they are satisfied i1 
will be worthily bestowed. 

Long experience has qualified many of its 
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‘at peace. ‘S‘o which I beg leave to add, as the 


unequivocal voice of Otio, should further territo- 
ry be annexed to the Union by conquest, by pur- 
chase, or by any other mode, that she, the eldest of 
the free-born daughters of the Ordinance of 1787, 
will spurn from her bosom any recreaut son of 
hers who shall, in the hour of trial, desert or sur- 
render her first great charter of liberty, or fail 
in any constitutional effurt to consecrate that ter 
ritory to freedom and the inalienable rights of 
man. 

‘Whilst upon this kindred subject, I cannot 
forget that the * Black Laws’ still disgrace our 
statute books. All I can Go, is earnestly to re- 
iterate the recommendation for their unqualified 
repeal.” 

oor - 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Valuation of Land in Maryland,—From the report of the 
Committee ot Ways and Means to the Maryland Legisla- 
\ture, giving the average valuation of the land per acre in 
| most of the countics, it appears that the lowest is $4.88, and 
ithe highest $29.14—with various intermediate valuations. 
| Heavy Losses by the late Flood —It is estimated that the 
|dumage by the late flood, between the Mississippi river and 
| cost, says a writer in one of the papers, $4,000,000 would 
{not replace fences alone. 


the Alleghany ranges, will amount to $10,000,000. At half 


At least 15,000,000 of bushels of 
i> hire |corn and other grain are wholly lost; and 300,000 bales of 
members to discriminate between those who are | cotton, mostly unpicked, in the fields; is wholly destroyed; 


half of those who require the efforts of the benev- 
olent, in order, in some degree, to rescue them 
from the vortex of misery into which unseen influ- 
ences may have involved them. 

Repeated observation has proved that necessity 
is not invariably the offspring of vice, but may be 
justly imputed to numerous causes; disease, the 
difficulty of obtaining employment adapted to 
their capacities, in connection with the darkness 
which has shrouded their early education, have 
created obstacles which must continue to unpede 
their onward course, and which should be reyard- 
ed with sympathy by those whose path of life has 
been propitious, in the full assurance that the 
bounteous dispensations of a kind Providence 
will not be withdrawn, but the experience will be 
an increase of * corn, wine, and oil;’’ furnishing 
the means of relief, and abundantly qualifying for 
the fulfilment of the injunction, “Give to him that 
asketh; and from him that would borrow of thee, 
turn thou not away.” 

As on former occasions, we are indebted to 
the liberality of numerous donors, and solicit a 
continuance of their favor; trusting that as the 
rigors of the season increase, we shall be enabled 
to extend the aid afforded by furnishing employ- 
ment; thus cheering the despondency of wretch- 
edness, by contributing to the comfort of the af- 
flicted, and soothing the pillow of declining age. 





deserving, and those who are not; and we know | besides some $300,000 worth of wood, prepared for steam- 
© | boat fuel—Ezchange paper. 


joie a : : The following is a condensed statement of the 
of no institution of the kind on which we can| Eclipses in 1848.—'l here will be six eclipses this year— 


receipts and expenditures during the year: 


more confidently rely for the right disposition of] four of the san and two of the moon. March 6, a partial ‘9 balance from last year, $46 £8 
what the benevoleut may have to spare from | °clipse of the sun, visible. March 19, a total eclipse of the) 6 cyrtributions from members, and 

: : |moon, partially visible. April 3, eclipse of the sun, invisi- ‘ ) 

their abundance. ible. August 28, another eclipse of the sun, invisible. Sep- _ donations, 500 6 
acted boli elite |tember 12, a total eclipse of the moon, visible. September “ dividend on bank stock, (during 

| 27, eclipse of the sun, invisible.— Jb. recess, ) 84 00 


$631 48 


The following “observations” contain so much| New Order of Nobility.—The King of Prussia has crea- 


of truth, that they are worthy of all acceptation; |ted #9 agricultural order of nobility, to be conferred upon 
a, ._ |such as distinguish themselves by their efforts to improve 
and should serve as a watchword to Friends in| the art of husbandry. 


Reformation in Germany—The new Reformation in| BY cash paid bills of purchasing com- 


: , ae 
this day, when there is such a disposition * to go) 





” ; : : |Germany, says an English , has taken another ste mittee, $448 94 

to the world,” and follow its maxims and cus- lin iat The pom. enaiiien : has issued a pathatn - paid women for sewing, 116 99 

toms. II. R.| which gives the creed. Six articles are specified: 1. We Balance in Treasury, 65 55 
Ob ti A ‘ E Af cannot suffer the oppression of the present regulations of 

servations of an American Lnvoy.— Aller | the Church of the State, and therefore we separate from it. £631 48 

. Oo 


transacting some business with a member of the|2. We remain what we are, and what we were—evangeli- 


Society of Friends in London, and about to take /|cal Christians. 3. We regard, as heretofore, the Bible as 
his leave, he said, “1 admire your Society;—the | the groundwork of Christianity, 4, Our creed is:—I be- 
’ ve in God, in his eternal kingdom proclaimed to the 


s : . ry | lie 
principle contains all of Christianity that | have). orig by Jesus Christ. 5. Our worship remains the same, 


Goods purchased during the year:— 
14684 yards Muslin, 


any idea of. But I am sorry to see that some of though with freedom as to its form. 6. Our doctrine is 10474 do Calico, 

you are losing your badge; and | don’t see how | based on the evangelical principles of freedom and love— 584 do Woolen Flannel, 

you can retain your principles, and forego your We are a Christian confession. 5544 do Canton da 

little peculiarities,—your marks of self-denial— __ Population of the Italian States—Kingdom of the Two 1134 do Check, 

and difference from the spirit of the world. You ae ath H f Savoy. i . _, 8,000,000) 1554 do Linsey, 

are lights: the world should coine to you, and not Sardinia, Liberal, et Oates eens 5,000,000 294 do Clath, 

you go to the world. You may gather them, but| Papal States, Liberal, 2,700,000 4274 do Gingham, 

they will scatter you.” | ‘Tuscany and Lucca, Liberal, 1,700,000 23 pra, Hose, and sundry Trimmings 


} 


[The Duke of Lucca, a creature of Austria, has 
abdicated in favor of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 


The following just remarks on the subject ofa” ally of the Pope.) 


+2 ooo ———___— 


Donations received in goods: — 
58 yards Woolen Flannel, 





’ : Parma, De ‘ G 
the Mexican War, and the * Black Laws,’”’ ap-| aioe Deeete naan 828 do Canton do 
, ’ ’ j ? 
pear in the recent message of the Governor of, Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom (Aus.) Despotic, 4,700,000) my . ise 
ees ; c insey, 
Ohio: — a 23,000,000 | 36 do Muslin, 
“True honor never requires either nations or; ‘This is a population nearly equal to that of Great Britain | 8 do Gingham, 


and Ireland. ‘I'he Italian States comprise about 18,000,000; | 


: and of these, it will be perceived, about 10,000,000 are un-| 
servants and agents have either commenced or | ¢., the government of Princes who have espoused the lib-| 


long pursued that career; on the contrary, the eral cause—Ezaminer istri 

‘ . ° . 7 ' j « >» Who 
gency, is to dismiss their servants, ‘cease to do [ComMUNICATION. ] jwere paid for their labor oui of the funds of the 
evil, and learn to do well.’ Justice and truth, bu-| NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT A Se 
manity and charity, moderation and magnanimity, |uOf the Female Association of Philadelphia for the Relief venenE ae 
are infinitely nobler elements of honor—individual | the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing.” 
or national—than haughtiness, pride, covetous-| [py : 

, me : BO resenting our Annual Report to the pu 
ness, and revenge, however displayed in brilliant |lic, eAile we oaead aveid ihepeidns wpon on in.| Mulberry Street; Henry C. Corbit, 152 Walnut 
and heroic deeds of courage. Let Congress, terest upon which our previous labors have sig-| Street; Charles Evans, 100 Vine Street; or 
| Francis Perot, 101 New Street. 


therefore, in the name of virtue, Christianity, and nally depended, we gratefully appreciate the trust, 
; Hannan Mrizer, President, 


ca the 
peace at home and abroad, declare to the civil-| and once more solicit your co-operation in de-| 
Saran C, Cornit, Treasurer, 
Racnet S. Evans, Secretary. 


ized world, that we ask not the dismemberment fence of the destitute and affticted. 
Philada., 12th month, 1847. 


42 prs. of Shoes, 
30 pra. Hose, and sundry Trimmings. 


individuals to continue to do wrong because their | 





o Donations in money or goods will be gratefully 
p. | received, and may be left with Daniel Miller, 250 


of Mexico, and will have none of her territory, Nineteen years of experience has confirmed 


he utility of associated action in be-| 


except by fair purchase when the Republics are jour faith in t 








THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA. 





The old and new worlds are almost tired of this the Balonne, according to the natives; and from) ous. 
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smoke of the natives’ fires. ‘That river was stil] 
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‘but found the country on that side quite impervi- 
We found a very favorable outlet from that 


newer wotld of thie Pacific, where only tlie sea- Mount Bindango | was able to intersect the sum- difficult country by a pass, in the gorge of which 


coasts, we have been told, are fit for huiman set- 
tlement, while the interior, for a space of at least 
thirty degrees of longitude, is a series of deserts, 
watered by lakes that turn periodically into 
swamps, and rivers that lessen as they run, till 
they finally sink in the earth, and disappear.— 


mits of the isolated range in the centre of that 
splendid region, placing it in longitude about 149° 
east, aud i latitude 26° 23’ 32” south. To 
mark the epoch of this discovery, | named it on 
my map the Iitzroy Downs, and the range in the 
midst of them 1 distinguished as the Grafton! 


0 
os 


| 


stood a rock so much resembling a tower, that at 
first sight few would believe it the work of nature 
only. The glen we then entered (named from 
the tower at its entrance, Glen Turret) was very 


extensive, and contained abundance of good 
grass.’ 





























Such, at least, has been the experience of Cap- Range. ' ; 
tain Sturt, who, in the midst of unparalleled diffi- He hext came upon the river Maranoa ; which) 
culties, endeavored, and is still endeavoring, to W4S subsequently discovered by Mr. Kennedy to 
intersect the vast country from south to north, Jo We Buloune. lis bauks were rich pastoral 
from Adelaide to the Gulf of Carpentaria. ‘I'he !#94» 0 the nature of open downs. 
mighty river, or inland sea, which was the object; * Continuing my ride north-west, | again found 
of his quest, and inthe existence of which he en-|a chain of volcanic summits connected with a mass! 
tertained a firm belief, receded as he advanced; of table land, which | named—finding none of the! 
and when last heard of, he had accoinplished two- aborigines there—Hope’s Table-Land. Mount. 
thirds of his journey, arriving at some degrees be- P. P. King, a pointed volcanic cone, longitude| *On ascending the range early next morning, 
yond the tropic of Capricorn, with still nothing 147° 37’ 40” east, latitude 25° 9’ 10”, is near the|[ saw open downs and plains with a line of river 
more than Hope in the distance. head of that river, which we followed down until|in the midst, the whole extending to the north- 
But while this is the case in the very middle of !t turned, as all the others had done, to the south-| north-west as far as the horizon. Following the 
the new continent, great discoveries are taking| West. | reached an extensive grassy valley, which) little stream from the valley in which I had pass- 
place ‘at the eastward, midway between Captain terminated on a reedy lake in a more open coun-|ed the night, I soon reached the open country, 
Sturt’s line of route and the distant shores of the try. ‘I'he lake was supplied by springs, arising|and during ten successive days I pursued the 
South Pacific. ‘There Sir Thoinas Mitchell, it 19 a swamp at the gorge of the valley, which sup-| course of that river, through the same sort of coun- 
appears, has wandered by the banks of noble ri- ported a flowing stream of the purest water.—| try, each day as far as my horse could carry me, 
vers—one of which he believes to have its estuary I'he country is adorned by hills of the most ro-/and in the same direction, again approaching the 
in the Gulf of Carpentaria—and in the midst of mantic form, presenting outlines which surpass in tropic of Capricorn. In some parts the river 
plains as rich, and hills as pictureque and roman-| picturesque beauty the fairest creations of the| formed splendid reaches, as broad and important 
tic, as any that are to be found on the most beau- painter. Several pyramids mark the spot where |as the river Murray; in others, it spread into four 
tiful part of the coast. ‘The world has been too the springs were first discoverd, and whence | or five channels, some of them several miles apart; 
impatient. Australia will yet realise its earlier now Write. Lower down appear over the woods but the whole country is better watered than any 
dreams, and become the site of great empires.— !solated rocks, resembling ruined castles, temples, other portion of Australia | have seen, by numer- 
Even the central wastes may yield to human in- and gothic cathedrals. Others have apertures|ous tributaries arising in the downs. ‘The soil 
dustry, as population closes in upon them from all through them; and the trees being also very varied consists of rich clay, and hollows give birth to 
sides of the compass. and graceful in form, and rich in colour, contri- water-courses, in the most of which water was 


But pleasant as such anticipations may be, they bute so much fo the beauty of the scenery, that I abundant. 1 found at length that | might travel 
y lave been induced to distinguish river and lake by in any direction, and find water at hand, without 


are somewhat vague and shadowy. ‘This is truly : ; : 
affirmed to be a practical age; which means. that the name of a painter. We lost two days in vain-| having to seek the river, except when I wished to 
we work much, and speculate little. Progress, ly endeavoring to pass to the westward, through’ ascertain its general course, and observe its char- 
progress, is our grand object. Another genera- dense brigalow scrub; but on a ride north-west- acter. ‘The grass consists of panicum and sever- 
tion will perhaps ascend’ hill-tops, to observe the ward, | was more suceessful, for after forcing my |al new sorts, one of which springs green from the 
course of the country through which they are|”Y through ten miles of scrub, I came to whatjold stem. ‘The plains were verdant; indeed the 
journeying, but it is our genius to push blindly, seemed to ine the fuestregion onearth: plainsand luxuriant pasturage surpassed in quality, as it did 
untiringly on. Let us ia the meantime. therefore, downs of rich black mould, on which grew in pro-|in extent, anything of the kind I had ever seen.— 
follow Sir Thomas Mitchell, without burthening fusion the Panicum levinode grass, and which The myall-tree and salt bush ( Acacia pendula and 
ourselves with the task of posterity. ~ were finely interspersed with lines of wood, which| salsol@), so essential to a good run, are also there. 

. es . > , £ « | Al " bs . 

The letters of the suryeyor-general, a3 given|8"e™ §9 the hollows, and marked the courses of New birds and new plants marked this out as an 
streams: columns of smoke showed that the coun- essentially different region from any | had previ- 


All this, however, was of little consequence to 
the object of the surveyor—the discovery of a 
great river flowing towards the Gulf of Carpenta- 
ria; but ina letter from Balonne, dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1846, we have at length some hint of the 
consummation so much desired.  flis first view 
of what he fondly imagines to be the river, was in 
longitude 146° 42’ 25” east, latitude 24° 20’ 35” 
south. 


in substance in the * Launceston Examiner,’ are Se 
not so precise as could be wished; indeed it is ‘TY Was too good to be left uninhabited; and, in| ously explored; and although I could not follow 
hardly possible to obtain from them any distinct {cts on approaching the nearest river channel, l the river throughout its long course at that ad- 
idea of the system of rivers he attempts to des- found it full of water. rhis river I named Claude, vanced season, | was convinced that its estuary 
cribe. After the junction of the Macquarrie with ' honor of the painter of quiet pastoral scenery ;| was in the Gulf of Carpentaria; at all events, the 
the Darling, he visited the Narran Swamp, ‘a and to the downs and plains, so favorable to flocks country is open and well-watered for a direct 
wonderful provision of nature for the supply and and herds, | gave the name of the Mantua Downs route thereto. ‘T'hat the river is the most impor- 
retention of water in a dry and parched country.’ and Plains. 1 returned to the party on the Salva- tant of Australia, increasing as it does by succes- 
It appears to be fed chiefly by the Narran River, '©'> crossed that river with it in latitude 24° 31’|sive tributaries, and not a mere product of distant 
but also by minor branches of the Balonne, which 4¢ 80¥th, and conducted it, cutting our way| ranges, admits of no dispute; and the downs and 
discharges its main waters into the Darling,— trough ten miles of scrub, to the banks of the|plains of Central Australia, through which it 
This division of so important a river as the latter Claude. ‘These two rivers join at - considerable | flows, seein sufficient to supply the world with an- 
is likewise advatageous, as it serves to irrigate distance lower down, and form the Negoa ; a river imal food. I crossed the river at the lowest point 
‘from one principal channel extensive regions of Which, according to the natives, pursues a north-|{ reached, in a great southern bend, in longitude 
rich earth beyond the Darling, while the surplus &48t course to the sea, and therefore probably has 144° 34’ east, latitude 24° 14’ south, and from 
or overflow, instead of passing, as in common|#ts estuary on the shores of Broad Sound or its| rising ground beyond the left bank, I could trace 
cases, to the sea, is received in the deep channel, Vicinity. ‘its downward course far to the northward. I saw 
of the Narran, and therby conducted to that ex-| * We were obliged to make a bridge for the pas- |" callitris (pine of the colonists) in all that coun- 
tensive reservoir, where, on rock or stiff clay,|sage of our carts across the Claude, and then we ‘ry; but a range showing sandstone cliffs appeared 
and under ever-verdant polygonum, it furnishes an crossed a plain upon which grass grew almost as ‘0 the southward, in longitude about 145° east, 
inexhaustible supply for the support of animal thickly as it grew in Australia Felix; then another latitude 24° 30’ south. The country to the north- 
life.’ istream, also full of water, was crossed, and we ward of the river Is, upon the whole, the best; yet 
Proceeding beyond the farthest point marked ascended undulating downs, on which fragments !n riding ninety miles due east from where I cross- 
in the maps, he traced the Balonne flowing in|of fossil wood were abundantin a very rich soil. ed the southern bend, I found plenty of water and 
broad, deep, and extensive reaches. ‘From| Beyond these—the Mantua Downs—a range of excellent grass. 
Mount Abundance,’ he says, ‘in longitude 148° broken summits appeared, and was certainly or-- ‘The other rivers surveyed—in number, seven 
40’ east, latitude 26° 39’ 30” south, I again per-|namental, but which we found to be only the up- —were all of considerable importance; and Sir 
ceived that the fine open country in which I then/per part of a very intricate and diflicultsandstone' ‘Thomas believed that an investigation of the 
was extended eastward as far as the eyeor telescope country, wherein the beds of the gullies were at a| mountain-ranges in which they originate would 
could reach, and that it was watered by a river;much lower level than the downs and plains. 1 enable him to construct such a map of those parts 
from the northward, distinetly’ marked by the endeavored to penetrate to the westward of these, !of Australia, as may greatly facilitate the immedi- 











ate and permanent occupation of the country, and 
the extension through it of a thoroughfare to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, to which the direct way is 
thus laid open.’ He named the great river, ‘wa- 
tering the best portion of the largest island in the 
world,’ the Victoria. 


TotheGulf of Carpentaria we must look for the 
solution of the mystery of Australia. ‘This mighty 
basin, at the extreme north of the new continent, 
is the receptacle of so vast a body of water, that 
the Indian voyagers are said to be able to fill their 
casks with fresh water when as yet the low land 
is barely visible from the deck. ‘The head of the 
gulf consists of an expanse of alluvial soil, covered 
with luxuriant herbage, and stretching inland to 
an unascertained extent, which has been appro- 
priately named by Captain Stokes ‘Plains of 
Promise.” ‘Whether the rivers, or rather water- 
courses, discovered here by the Beagle,’ says Mr. 
Earl, ‘are independent channels, or the embouch- 
ures of one large river which carries off the wa- 
ters of a great extent of country, and which, like 
the mouths of the Indus, become partially closed 
during the dry season, is a point of the deepest in- 
terest, and which will probably not long remain 
undetermined.’ ‘The same acute observer adds, 
as a proof of the rapidity with which the land is 
gaining on the sea, that it has outstripped in its 
advance even the progress of tropical Australian 
vegetation, ‘the period that has elapsed since its) 
elevation above the level of the waters not having 
been sufficient to allow the forest trees to over- 
spread the face of the country.’ 


Whether the Victoria River, the discovery of 
which is reported above, will prove to be the 
grand Australian stream or not, it is as yet im- 
possible to say; but it is at least satistactory to 
know that we have advanced so far in the question 
as to render much longer delay tn its solution im- 
probable.—Chambers’ Journal. 


———- + 2 ee > 


NIGGARDLINESS AND LE&BERALITY. 


Usually, of all items in a man’s expenditure, the 
lowest and paltriest is that which he lays out in 
support of truth——and, for the miserable pittance 
which shame prevents him from withholding alto- 
gether, he allows himself to be dunned, as if fora 
disputed debt, and parts with his gift at last as he 
would with property unlawfully wrested from his 
grasp. How few, comparatively, are they, who 
freely, liberally, and in proportions settled on 
principle, set apart of the substance they possess, 
for the promulgation of views which they hold to 
be identified with the best interests of society !-- 
Louder than others, perhaps, in the praise of cer- 
tain doctrines and principles, prompt to defend 
them when impugned, to explain them when mis- 
understood, and giving every kind of evidence but | 
one of cordial attachment to them, it is yet by no 
means uncommon for such men to dole out, for 
their promotion, nothing more than the small 
change of their incomes, and grudgingly offer to 
truth triffles which they would blnsh to present to 
any one of their own friends. We know of noth- 
ing more calculated to strike a damp into a warm 
heart, or to chill earnestness into despondency. 


The niggard has his reward. Sowing sparing- 
ly, of course he reaps sparingly--and with his 
spare and stunted crop of good results, he has a 
full field of mischievous weeds. The instrumen-| 
tality which he starves, soon deteriorates in the! 
course of succession. I! qualified dogmatism) 


|have been developed from the depositions. 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


Liberality! open-browed, sercne-eyed, smiling! 
liberality, sister of faith and love, once known in 
the Christian churches as the fairest, and purest, 
and pleasantest of all companions! Whither art 
thou retired?) What uncouth thing is that which 
fillsthy wonted place? If thou hast been driven 
forth from our midst, it was not, it could not be, 
from any failure on thy part to bless the homage 
of thy votaries! ‘The soul in which thou abidest 
is made ever gladsome by thy presence! All ho- 
ly sympathies gather attentively about thee! All 
moral tendencies thrill with delight at thy touch ! 
Thy soft and fervent kiss gives unpulse to all the 
elements of true nobleness! Obedience to thy 
will, when thou pleadest for truth and goodness, 
is its own incomparable and induring reward !—- 
Oh! descend once again, and make us all familiar 
with thy charms! ‘Teach us how much more 
blessed it is to give than to receive! Prompt us 
to seek our own best life in the well-being of oth- 
ers, in the establishment of truth, peace, liberty, 
and righteousness! And so altune our spirits to 
harmony with the gentle song of nature, and the 
sublime strain of revelation, that we, fulfilling the 
highest ends of our creation, nay breathe the at- 
mosphere of heaven on earth, and thus prepare | 
ourselves for the divine stage of being, in which 
spontaneous well-doing will constitute complete 
and ever-increasing bliss.-—-Nonconformist. 


—- —----~ weer -— — 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The mounds of the Ohio valleys are clearly | 
distinguished from each other by position, struc- | 
ture, and contents. Some are deemed sepulchral; 
others are connected with the superstitions of the 
builders; others are the sites of ancient structures, 
and display the military system of the ancient peo- 
ple. ‘The sepulchral mounds stand isolated in| 
groups; those which are deemed sacred are found) 
alone. 
Silver and copper are the only metals which 
The 
ore of lead is quite abundant, and lead under the 
circumstances implying a knowledge of its use by 
the ancient people. No iron or trace of iron has) 
been discovered except in the late deposites, and 
it is certain that the ancient people were wholly 
unacquinted with its use. 
The implements and ornaments discovered in 


| 


clouds. 


HEAT OF THE PLANETS. 

Professor Henry of Princeton communicated 
to the American Association of Geologists, some 
interesting experiments, showing the analogy be- 
tween light and heat. ‘The experiments were 
made with a thermo-electrical apparatus, a very 
delicate instrument, which will indicate 1-500th 
of a degree of a Fahrenheit thermometer. It has 
been long known that two rays of light may be so 
thrown upon each other as to produce darknessi 
Professor H. showed that two rays of heat might 
be so combined as to produce cold. Light and 
heat differ with respect to the length of the waves 
—those of the latter are longer than those of the 
former. Experiments were made upon flames. 
Some flames give little hght but intense heat, as 
for instance the flame of hydrogen gas. Ifa sol- 
id body is plunged into such a flame, the radiant 
heat will be increased as well as the radiant light. 
Experiments made upon the spots of the sun show- 
ed that they were colder than the surrounding 
parts; also that the surface of that body is vari- 
ously heated. 

The apparatus was applied to form a thermal- 
telescope-—when turned to the heavens, the cold- 
est part was found to be directly over head. ‘Thun- 
der clouds, sending forth flashes of lightning, 
were found to be colder than the surrounding 
When turned to the moon there were 
some slight traces of heat, but those were proved 
to be from the reflected heat of thesun. He 
showed this to be the case by an experiment 
which he performed on ice. In this experiment 
the ice reflected heat. It has long been known 
that a burning lens could be made of ice. The 
thermo-electrical telescope is capable of an infi- 
nite improvement. When in a state of perfection it 
may reveal many vew and interesting facts in as- 
tronomy, which thus far have only been opened to 
sight.--Scientific American. 

———_ — -+ weer - 


INDIA RUBBER. 


The growing importance of this article de- 
mands a passing notice. A few years since it 
|was only useful for rubbing out the marks of a 
‘lead pencil. It was then through the enterprise 
\of American citizens, manufactured to some ex- 
tent, by the natives of Brazil, into overshoes and 


the mounds are more generally made of stone—— | bottles, and becaine a considerable article of im- 
and they wrought in the rarest mineralgewWith|port. The principal supply still comes to us from 
yreat skill. ‘Their lance heads and cutting im-| Brazil, mostly in the form of shoes and bottles; 
plements were generally made of quartz, some of ‘and the trade employs quite an amount of ship- 
them from the pure limpid crystals of this miner-| ping, owned principally in New York and Salem, 


|have been broken up by the fire. 


al, and some from obsidian. From one altar 
have been taken several bushels of finely wrought 
spear-heads of milky quartz, nearly all of which 
In another al- 
tar a slight excavation disclosed upwards of six 


/hundred spear-heads. 


Among the sculptures are also some of the hu- 
man head, which display not only the character- 
istic features of the ancient people, but also their 
modes of adjusting their hair, their style of orna- 
ment, &c. The skeletons belonging to two eras 
--those of the tribes inhabiting the country when 
discovered by the Europeans, and those of the 
builders of the mounds. None of the skeletons 
are of extraordinary size, although the bones in 
some cases seem more imassive than usual. Spe- 
cimens of the carvings displayed no inconsidera- 
ble skill and taste. 

In these mounds are discovered native silver 


Mass. ‘The shoes and bottles are now used as 
raw material, which being ground by cylinders 
heated with steam, and compounded with minerals, 
form a water proof and durable coating for cloth, 
that can be joined by its own adhesiveness, and 
manufactured into almost every thing. It is then 
lheated to a poimt beyond the degree of heat at 
which native rubber is destroyed, A chemical 
change is produced, and it assumes a new charac- 
ter and great additional strength, though still re- 
taining its elasticity and water proof qualities.— 
It is no longer soluble, affected by cold or heat, 
lor, in other words, veither becomes stiff nor soft 
iby cold or hot weather. Our government has ex- 
| posed the article to the severest tests, and we are 
assured the reports are decidedly favorable, 

The mills in this neighborhood are running day 
‘and night on contracts with the govornment, to 
‘supply the requisitions of the army in Mexico, for 


steps into the slioes of neglected worth. Andthe|and copper from the shores of Lake Superior,|[ndia rubber equipments. Bridges, wagon-floate, 
men of this generation are now paying in servility| pearls and shells from the southern Gulf, obsidian | knapsacks, canteens, provision bags, and tents, 
and stupid adulation, what they would be honester| probably from the volcanic ridges of Mexico, mi-|are some al the articles made of it. 


and wiser to pay in the current coin of the realm.|ca from the primitive ranges of the Atlantic coast, | 


The discovery of the process of manufacturing 


Let them keep their own independence sacred-- | galena from the upper, and fossil teeth from the metalic and insoluble India rubber, originated in 
and let them part with what is comparatively’ 


worthless, save as it is freely bestowed. 


} 





tertiary deposites of the lower Mississippi, besides 
numberless other remains.—Scientific American, 





And has not yet been introduced 


A vast field is opened, and com- 


this country. 
inta Europe. 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


merce must look up new sources of cupply for 
the raw matefial, as the consumption promises to 
be enormous.—Journal of Commerce. 


~— _ 


PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


The general principles by which men are actu- | 
ated who bequeath fortunes to public charities 
are fear and vanity more than benevolence, or 
the love of doing good, which will appear from 
the following considerations:—Ist, If a man were 
possessed of real benevolence, and had (as he must 
then have) a delight in doing good, he would no 
more defer the enjoyment of this satisfaction to 
his death-bed, than the ambitious, the luxurious, 
or the vain would wait till that period for the grat- 
ification of their several passions. dly, If the 
legacy be, as it often is, the first charitable dona- 
tion of any consequence, it is scarcely possible to 
arise from benevolence; for he who hath no com- 
passion for the distresses of his neighbors whom 
he hath seen, how should he have any pity for the 
wants of posterity. 3dly, If the legacy be, as is! 
likewise very common, to the injury of his family, 
or to the disappointment of his own friends in 
want, this is a certain proof that his motive is not 
benevolence; for he who loves not his own friends 
and relations, most certainly loves no other per- 
son. Lastly, if a man hath lived any time in the | wait upon thee unwillingly, and who will feel re- 
world, he must observe such horrid and notorious lieved when the coffin-lid has covered thy face 
abuses of all public charity, that he must be con- | forever. 
vinced (with a very few exceptions) that he will) ‘The old must soon pass from this to another 
do no manner of good by contributing to them. | world; is it a work of bliss? then, though they 

* Fielding ‘pave much to cheer them through the remnant 
\of their earthly pilgrimage—be kind, be very kind 
ito them; for they have many sorrows to endure, 
‘before they seek the abodes of. happiness ; they 
have yet to pass thro’ ‘the valley of the shadow 
of death.’ Is it a world of woto which they are| 
hastening ? have they no hope of heaven? then 
be doubly cautious how thou addest a single drop 
to a cup alredy full; for surely they have. enough 


eta or the jest of the profane. Such a scene 
certainly can be of no use to the living, atid it is 
obviously defficient in respect for the dead. ‘The 


earth, our common mother, claims those perish- 
ing elements, and it would seem to be sacrilege to 
take them from her bosom. | 

Vicary's Notes of a Residence in Rome. 


a 
BE KIND TO THE OLD. 

Oh! be kind to those who are in the autumn 
of life, for thou knowest not what sufferings they 
may have endured, how much it may still be their 
portion to bear. Are they querulous and unrea- 
zonable, allow not thine anger to kindle against 
them—rebuke them not, for doubtless, many and 
severe have been the crosses ani trials of earlier 
years, and perchance, their dispositions in the 
‘spring-time of life,’ were more gentle and flexi- 
ble than thine own. Do they require aid of thee? 
then render it cheerfully, and forget not that the 
time may come, when thou mayest desire the 
same assistance from others, that now thou ren- 
derest unto them. Do all that is needful for the 
old and do it with alacrity and think it not hard i 
much is required at thine hand; lest, when age has 
set its seal on thy brow, and filled thy limbs with 
trembling, there may be found those who will 
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CAPUCHIN CEMETERY. 


The Capuchins of the monastery on the south 
slope of the Pincian are interred under their own 
church. After they have lain a sufficient time for 
the worm or the damp to divest the bones of the 
enveloping muscles, the brotherhood descend in- | 
to the narrow house and raise the skeleton from 
its long repose. They then place it in an up-|'® bears if their prospects for both time and eter- 
right position in the chapel exactly under the nity are shrouded in gloom.—Chicago Tribune. 
chareh, and dress it in the coarse robes the €a- | 7 
puchin wore during life. ‘There may be seen a de CONTROVERSY. 


spectacle sufficiently horrowing. A group ‘so T never loved those salamanders that are never 
gaunt and grim, probably has never existed, ex- well byt when they are in the fire of contention. 


cept in the pages of poetry or ae ; But}; “rather suffer a thousand wrongs than offer 
“truth is strange, stranger than fiction. There Meéwill suffer a hundred rather than return 


they stand, ae silent ae the grave they heve left— ill suffer many ere [ will complain of one, 
dark and mute as midnight. It is a scene that eer “eilleavor to right it by contending. I have! 
freezes, casting over the heart some of the gloom noe found, that to strive with my superior, is fu- 
that surrounds the place, and reflecting there rious; with my equal, doubtful; with my inferior, 
much of its desolation. The bare skulls and the sordid and base; with any, full of unquietnese. 
hollow eyes meet you at every step, and it ts in- 
possible to divest oneself of the idea that they are 
unearthly, looking upon you, and searching into: 
your soul. While we wander in this wide grave 
imagination gives them life, and in the flickering | 
light of the torch a limb seems now to be in mo- 
tion and hand now to be upraised, those bare) 
teeth seem to chatter, and that dark form to move|menced in Cathay, China; and was preceded by 
suddenly towards you. There they stand in files. ‘the bursting of a huge meteor, or globe of fire. — 
as if you had visited Pluto’s realms and beheld It spread all over the known world; and Dr. | 
unveiled the dread proceedings below. 
ute before all was life in the streets above—here. that at least half or two-thirds of the human race) 
is the stillness and reality of death. There the! ‘perished in about eight years. It was most fatal | 
Italian sun bathes towers and temples in its living|in cities; but in no place died less than a third of 
light; but here darkness was only removed to dis- | ‘the inhabitants. In many cities perished nine out 
cover decay. I pity the poor Capuchin who looks|of ten of the people, and many places were| 
forward to this as his resting-place ; denied the| wholly depopulated. In London, 50,000 dead | 
slumber of the tomb—that sleep that knows no ‘bodies were buried in one graveyard. In Nor- 
waking— pillowed with no sister or sire, nor with ‘wich about the same number. 


THE BLACK DEATH. 


The greatest calamity that mankind ever expe- 
‘rienced in the form of pestilence, commenced in 
the year 1345. 


beams warming it into verdure, or the starlight |same number. 
falling upon it, like messengers from Heaven. —!lions in one year. 
His sleep is broken, the sanctuary of his repose three years, and carried off two-thirds of the peo-| 
defiled, that he may stand as a gezing-stock to.ple. It was particularly fatal in Denmark. 


Bishop Hall. | 


Historians relate that it com-| 


A min-| Webster says:—* This plague was so deadly,' 


In Venice died | 
the freshness of morn over his cold bed, the sun-;|100,000—in Luhee, 90,000—in Florence, the) 


In the East perished twenty mil-| 
In Spain the disease raged | 


It|, 


lout’ in Ieeland, and was so fatal, that the settle- 
ments are supposed not to have since recovered 
their population, It was called the ‘black death.’ 
It was attended by great dearth of fishes and 
animals.”” 
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Do small faults, continually repeated, always 
retuin their diminutiveness? Js a bad temper, 


which is never repressed, no worse afier years of 
indulgence?—H. More. 


NEW STORE 
FOR PLAIN GOoDs, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side. 


CHARLES ADAMS 
NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 


| many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. ‘The stock is fresh, and in- 
cludes the best varicty of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 
of such asticles as are most desirable; comprising materials 
for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SH AWLS, GLOVES 
AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSL INS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKs, LINENS, AND 
FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &e., partie. 
ulars of which need not be advertised. Priees are low, and 
will give satisfaction. 

P HUNT’S PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS, 
largest and best article in the market. 
long do, 


Philada. Ist month 11th, 1848.—tf. 42. 


G. & HW. TAGG, 

S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 

RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
L\. goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low ; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 

N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 


10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
MANUFACTBRERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 
I AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire 
‘Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s prices. 
I> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH, ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
9mo. 25.—26. tf 
HAT MANUFACTORY. 
;)MMOR KIMBER, Jra., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 


1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


the 
Also medium style 





'friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 


of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 


FRIENDLY GOODS. 
E invite attention to our Stock of Dress Goods, &c., 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; 
Silk and Wool Armures; Black Silks ; 
Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas; 
Plain Shawls, in great variety ; 
Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery ; 
Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods; 
I:nported and Domestic Flannels, &c. &c. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
»North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
12mo. 4.—tf. 36. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 


the populace-a mark for the sneer of the thought-| ‘reached the highest northern Jatitudes; it broke |I7Job Printing exeeuted with neatness and despatch. 





